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The Safety of the Reform as an Issue of the 


Campaign. 


R. BRYAN’S purpose to loot the civil service in the 
event of his election is stated officially in his letter of 
acceptance. His announcement on the subject is as follows: 


That the American people are not in favor of life tenure in the Civil 
Service is evident from the fact that they, as a rule, make frequent 
changes in their official representatives when those representatives are 
chosen by ballot. A permanent office-holding class is not in harmony 
with our institutions. A fixed term in appointive offices, except where 
the Federal Constitution now provides otherwise, would open the public 
service to a larger number of citizens, without impairing its efficiency. 


The civil service law requires that whenever vacancies in 
subordinate places are to be filled, the persons selected for 
appointment shall be those whose relative fitness has been 
ascertained through competitive examination. As the appoint- 
ing officer is not permitted to make his own selections, either 
for political or personal reasons, the temptation to create 
vacancies is largely removed. ‘This is the only way in which 
the law protects the employee. It has become the custom, 
now that removals for political reasons may not be followed 
by appointments for reasons of the same sort, to allow the 
public servant to remain undisturbed so long as his work is 
performed well and faithfully. ‘Thus the just and essentially 
American custom of merit tenure has been developed. It is 
not a creation of either rule or law, and, such as it is, depends 
for continuance on the personal disposition of department 
heads. There is no /fe tenure “being built up at Washing- 
ton,” or anything approaching it. When Mr. Bryan makes 
statements of this sort—generally to people who are not in a 


position to know better—he is guilty, at least, of conspicuous 
inaccuracy. 

His assertion that, “A fixed term in appointive offices 
would open the public service to a larger number of citizens, 
without impairing its efficiency,” may be a mere matter of 
judgment. ‘There are, however, very few people of intelligence 
who will agree with him. By “ fixed terms,” Mr. Bryan means 
the turning out, every four years, of every person in the public 
He makes no distinctions. His rule would permit 
none. Letter carriers, customs officers, department clerks, the 
great corps of scientific investigators employed by the govern- 
ment, men and women alike, all are to go; their places to be 
filled by others whose fitness is to be ascertained by some new 
method, unnamed as yet, but not unconjectured. The mere 
continuance of a party in power through two or three admin- 
istrations is to make no difference. The plan in view calls 
for periodical change, and the waiting thousands must have 
their turn. Every four years, 200,000 old employees must 
make way for the same number of new ones; or, perhaps 
for double the number of new ones, for there are one hundred 
times 200,000 full grown citizens in the land, and if all are to 
receive their rights under Mr. Bryan’s system the supply of 
offices must be increased indefinitely. 

The proposition that a vast body of trained employees 
may be dismissed periodically, and the service be reorganized 
every four years, with new officers and new subordinates, alike 
untrained, “ without impairing its efficiency” is laid down by 
a man who seeks to direct the business affairs of the nation. 
Were Mr. Bryan elected to the presidency the destruction of 
the business organization of the Government, and the looting 
of the public service would begin at once. This, very plainly, 
is the present danger, and a very great one. 


service. 


The system he advocates, Mr. Bryan considers essentially 
“A permanent office-holding class,” he argues, 
The founder of 


“« American.” 
“is not in harmony with our institutions.” 
the Democratic party held a directly opposite view, contend- 
ing that the plan of rotation introduced “a principle of in- 
trigue and corruption which would soon leaven the whole mass 
not only of Senators but of citizens,” which would “keep in 
excitement all the hungry cormorants for office, rendering 
them, as well as those in place, sycophants to their Senators,” 
engaging the latter in “eternal intrigues to turn out one and 
put in the other,” and making of Congress ‘ what all executive 
directories become, mere sinks of corruption and faction.” 
Jefferson’s views were shared by Madison, Monroe, Clay, 
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Webster and Calhoun. There are, in fact, few men illustrious 
in American history who have not at one time or other con- 
demned the vicious system Mr. Bryan seeks to re-establish. 
To denounce as “un-American” the principles these men 
proclaimed, is a piece of brazen effrontery. 

Scarcely less presumptuous is the statement “That the 
American people are not in favor of life tenure in the civil ser- 
vice is evident from the fact that they, as a rule, make frequent 
changes in their official representatives when those represen- 
tatives are chosen by ballot;” always allowing for the fact 
that, as Mr. Bryan uses the term, “life tenure” means the 
existing system of civil service reform. Here, too, Mr. Bryan 
is disingenuous. Officers elected by the people generally rep- 
resent policies. As the temper of the people changes with re- 
gard to policies, they too are changed, and very properly. 
The distinction between this class of officers and those who 
are employed merely to conduct the routine business of the 
Government, is perfectly plain. To argue that for the same 
reasons that a President representing one set of policies suc- 
ceeds one representing another, the uniformed men who carry 
letters should be dismissed is childish. The way generally 
chosen by the American people to express their favor or dis- 
favor in a matter of public policy is to vote on it. Civil ser- 
vice reform has been subjected to popular election on several 
occasions, and in widely separated sections of the country. 
In Chicago it was accepted by a majority of 50,000 votes. 
In New York it was embodied in the Constitution of the State 
by a majority of 76,000. In the cities of Seattle and Tacoma, 
Washington, and in the smaller cities of Illinois it has been 
adopted by proportionate majorities. In no case as yet has it 
been rejected. This seems to us a better way of determining 
the judgment of the American people than Mr. Bryan’s. 

The arguments Mr. Bryan employs are, in short, those of 
the “stock” order, each of which has long since been dis- 
credited. They are dignified, however, in their adoption by 
a candidate for the presidency of the United States, and must, 
for a time, be treated seriously. 


The plank adopted at Indianapolis by the National Demo- 
crats is in pleasing contrast to the Populistic deliverances: 


We also commend the Administration for the great progress made in 
the reform of the civil service, and we endorse its effort to extend the 


merit system still further. We demand that no backward step be taken, 
but that the reform be supported and advanced until the un-Democratic 
spoils system of appointments shall be eradicated. 


Even more satisfactory is the following passage from Mr. 
McKinley’s letter of acceptance : 


The pledge of the Republican National Convention that our civil ser- 
vice laws ‘‘shall be sustained and thoroughly and honestly enforced 
wherever practicable,” is in keeping with the position of the party for 
the past twenty-four years, and will be faithfully observed. Our oppo- 
nents decry these reforms. They appear willing to abandon all the advan- 
tages gained after so many years agitation and effort. They encourage 
a return to methods of party favoritism, which both parties have often 
denounced, that experience has condemned, and that the people have re- 
peatedly disapproved. The Republican party earnestly opposes this re- 
actionary and entirely unjustifiable policy. It will take no backward step 
upon this question. It will seek to improve, but never degrade the pub- 
lic service. 


Civil service reformers could hardly ask more explicit 
assurance that in the event of Republican success the merit 
system will be faithfully maintained. 
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The Federal T work of classification of the great 
Servine _ body of employees affected by the 
J President’s order of May 6 last still con- 
tinues. On the rst inst. it was announced by the War De- 
partment that the names of ten thousand subordinates would 
be returned by that Department alone. It has been difficult 
to expedite the classification of these employees, owing to the 
necessity involved of including all those on the payroll of the 
Engineers’ Division, consisting of about five thousand per- 
sons, who are employed in various capacities, and often tem- 
porarily, on river and harbor improvements throughout the 
country. Where employees of this sort are retained for Sum- 
mer work, only those passing the examination for original ap- 
pointment, may be re-appointed without examination when 
operations are resumed in the succeeding year. ‘There are 
but three officers of the War Department between the Secre- 
tary and the lowest grade of laborer remaining exempt from 
examination, these being the Assistant Secretary, his con- 
fidential clerk, and the confidential clerk of the Secretary. 
There are other Departments from which returns are not 
complete, so that there will still be some time before the entire 
number brought in through the revision of the rules may be 
stated. 


THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


When the resignation of Secretary Smith was received, the 
classification of the employees of the Interior Department had 
been completed. During the last two years of his administra- 
tion, Mr. Smith had become a warm advocate of the reform 
system, and was more anxious than anyone else that the 
President should leave no position in the Department unclas- 
sified that might possibly be reached. There remains, how- 
ever, the necessity for instituting examinations for promotion. 
The Civil Service Commission, in preparing to carry out the 
section of the new rule regulating promotions, has been able 
to make little progress as yet beyond preliminary conferences 
with heads of departments and bureau chiefs. ‘There is little 
doubt, however, that they will have the sympathy and en- 
couragement of the new Secretary of the Interior. Governor 
Francis, although a strong party man, is highly esteemed by 
the better element of both political parties in his own State of 
Missouri, and although it is not known that he has stated his 
views specifically with reference to the present system of ex- 
aminations, there is no reason to believe that it will not have 
his support. Much still remains to be done in the Depart- 
ment, not only in establishing the promotion system, but in 
perfecting the details of the new classification; in both re- 
spects he may be expected to continue the policy of his pre- 
decessor. 


THE STEAMBOAT INSPECTION SERVICE. 


The Department of Justice under the administration of At- 
torney General Harmon has given more substantial assistance 
to the Civil Service Commission than at any time previously. 
A number of cases have appeared since the promulgation of 
the President’s order, in which bureau officers have questioned 
the application of the revised rules to the particular branch 
under their direction. In each case the officer has been ad- 
monished by the Attorney-General that the law must be con- 
strued as he finds it, and not as the bureau officer would like 
to have it. The broad position taken has been that the Presi- 
dent has classified certain places; that it is not a question for 
the Law Department to consider whether examinations are 
proper or not, the Executive having determined this question 
in directing the classification ; and that it becomes a question 
merely of carrying out the law as rapidly as examinations may 
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be instituted, and lists of eligibles secured. As a result, not a 
single place has been lost to the classified service that should 
properly be in it. The most recent contention has been that 
of the Steamboat Inspection Bureau to the effect that, as a 
Board of Examiners is already provided by law (Section 4415, 
Revised Statutes) this Board must take precedence of the Civil 
Service Commission, and be charged with the conduct of all 
examinations. The Commission has already determined to 
employ the old Board of Examiners, although changing some- 
what the character of the examinations to be conducted by 
them. When the question of jurisdiction arose an examina- 
tion was about to be ordered for the position of Inspector of 
Hulls of Steam Vessels at San Francisco. This was made a 
test case, and the opinion of the Attorney-General requested. 
The opinion rendered is to the effect that the section of the 
Revised Statutes in question, so far as it describes the method 
by which vacancies on the Board of Inspectors shall be filled, 
is repealed by the civil service act, as applied in the revised 
rules of May 6. It is added that the old Board of Examiners 
cannot act unless selected and re-appointed under the pro- 
visions of Section 5 of Rule 4 of the recent revision. The 
re-appointment of the Board has since been ordered. 


The Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion of New York has_ investigated 
the administration of the civil service 
laws in the State Department of Public Works and has se- 
cured information tending to show that Superintendent Ald- 
ridge has violated both the statutory and constitutional pro- 
visions in a peculiarly flagrant manner. The Association 
expects shortly to bring the subject to the attention of Gover- 
nor Morton and to ask that the Superintendent be removed. 

Mr. Aldridge’s action in refusing to make appointments in 
his department from the lists of the Civil Service Commission, 
is familiar to the public. It will be shown that since the court 
decisions he has appointed persons to clerical positions under 
the titles of positions in the mechanical class, in order to secure 
their exemption from examination, and that owing to this and 
other means of evasion, the total number of competitive ap- 
pointments during two years has been only 38 in a total of 
approximately 1500. Information has also been received 
showing that persons have been appointed to positions classi- 
fied in the mechanical or labor service who have rendered 
little or no service in return for the salaries paid them; that 
other persons employed in such positions have been assigned 
to unnecessary labor and that, owing in large to these con- 
ditions the cost of maintaining the canals has been increased 
very materially. 

Even in the case of employees classed as mechanics and 
laborers, the superintendent is required, under the broad pro- 
visions of the Constitution, to make his selections with refer- 
ence to the character and ability of the men. He is in no 
case permitted to act on any other consideration. Not- 
withstanding this constitutional obligation to appoint for 
“merit and fitness” whether examinations are practica- 
ble or not, a large number of the appointees have been 
persons who have been confined in the state prisons, or 
who are of otherwise notoriously bad character, while others 
have been, and are, engaged in private business of a character 
utterly unfitting them for satisfactory publicservice. Aldridge’s 
administration in its entirety will serve as a striking exhibit of 
the results of spoils politics in practice. 

The Superintendent was defeated in his contest for the 
Gubernatorial nomination in the Saratoga convention. The 
whole patronage of the canals had been employed in his inter- 
‘est, and there is no doubt in the minds of those familiar with 
the Convention’s proceedings that it was this very fact, coupled 
with the certainty that the history of his spoils manipulation 
would soon be made public, that brought about his defeat. 


The New York 
State Service. 
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The Civil Service Reform Association 
has asked Mayor Strong to extend the 
civil service rules to the two branches of the city government 
at present unclassified—the uniformed force of the Street 
Cleaning Department, and the Bureau of Street Openings in 


New York City. 


the Law Department. In the case of the former a modified 
civil service system of appointment now exists. It will be to 
the interest of the service, however, to have this incorporated 
with the general municipal system and under the control of 
the Supervisory Board. 

Under the provisions of Section 8 of the State civil service 
act, the Mayor is required to classify the employees of all de- 
partments excepting the Educational Department. As the 
acts creating the Street Cleaning Department and the Bureau 
of Street Openings were passed after the passage of the civil 
service act, it has been held that their enactment repealed the 
provisions of the civil service law so far as the Departments 
in question were concerned. The Courts have held, however, 
that the adoption of the revised constitution renewed the 
application of the civil service act to all cases of appointment. 
The Mayor accordingly has no alternative; he is required to 
do as the Association has asked, and as his sympathies are all 
with the reform system he will probably do so very willingly. 
After these extensions there will remain not more than seventy 
subordinate positions in the entire city service, excepting the 
Educational Department, exempt from examination. 


A SUBSTANTIAL ENDORSEMENT OF THE MERIT PLAN. 


The Municipal Supervisory Board has received a com- 
munication from Public Works Commissioner Collis, asking 
that all Inspectors of Street Improvements who are paid by 
contractors shall be selected in future by competitive exami- 
nation. For some time past the position of these officers has 
been somewhat anomalous. The main force of inspectors, 
who are paid by the city, have been selected, of course, 
through examination; those required by law to be paid by 
contractors have not been. General Collis soon discovered 
that the men of the latter class were of inferior ability, and 
that through favoritism in their selection collusion with the con- 
tractors was often made possible. He accordingly deter- 
mined to have the private employees placed on the same foot- 
ing with the others. It is rarely that an appointing officer asks 
for the curtailment of his own patronage, and particularly 
with regard to positions of this class. General Collis’ action 
is creditable to him and may be accepted as a strong testi- 
monial to the efficiency of the merit system and of the local 
examinations. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE POLICE DEPARTMENT. 


The local branch of the G. A. R. has taken a hand in the 
contest over promotions that has disturbed the Police Board 
for some time past. In the system of marking in promotions, 
adopted by the Board with the approval of the State Civil 
Service Commission, a maximum of 65 per cent. may be given 
for previous service, and a maximum of 35 per cent. for the com- 
petitive mental examination. In giving the rating for service, 
known commonly as the “merit mark,” the Commissioners 
are permitted to exercise their personal judgment, based upon 
the actual records of the men. All of the candidates are then 
permitted to take the competitive examination, but as an 
average minimum of 70 is required to secure a place on the 
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eligible list, it is useless for those who have received a merit 
mark of less than 35 to compete. In preparing the eligible 
list for promotion of captains to inspectorships, Commissioners 
Roosevelt, Andrews and Grant gave the highest merit marks 
to Captains Brooks and McCullagh, whose records for effi- 
ciency, in the judgment of the Commissioners, entitle them to 
the higher places. The objection of Commissioner Parker to 
the promotion of either has led to the present deadlock in the 
Board. The law requires either the unanimous vote of the 
four Commissioners, or the recommendation of the Chief of 
Police, supported by a majority vote of the Commissioners, to 
make a promotion. Commissioner Parker and Chief Conlin 
have acted together in the present difficulty, the one declining 
to vote and the other to recommend. ‘The majority of the 
Board have refused to yield, and no promotions have been 
made inconsequence. ‘The point has now been raised by the 
committee of the G. A. R. that veterans in the lower grades 
must be promoted before all other candidates, and that as 
neither Brooks or McCullagh served in the late war the Board 
has not the right to select them for promotion and to reject other 
captains who are veterans. This committee has been author- 
ized to engage counsel, and proposes to bring the entire sub- 
ject to the attention of the District Attorney’s office, claiming 
that the constitutional provision for veteran preference has 
been violated. ‘They have even threatened to cause the ar 
rest of President Roosevelt on this charge. As a matter of 
fact their efforts are bound to prove futile. The Constitution 
provides merely that veterans shall be preferred above all 
others “on any list from which such appointment or promo- 
tion may be made.” It has nothing to do with the manner 
in which these lists are to be formed, excepting that they 
must represent the results of competitive examinations, “ wher- 
ever practicable.” The State Commission, in approving the 
promotion regulations of the Police Board, has already de- 
cided that the keeping of efficiency records is a proper ele- 
ment in the competitive test. None of the captains who are 
veterans had been given merit marks sufficiently high to place 
them upon the eligible list. 


MR. CUTTING APPOINTED AS CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONER, 


W. Bayard Cutting has been appointedas Municipal Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioner by Mayor Strong, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of the late E. Randolph Robinson. Mr. Cutting is 
a lawyer, a prominent member of the Civil Service Reform 
Association, and a vice-president of the City Club. His se- 
lection is heartily commended by all interested in the suc- 
cess of the local work. The Supervisory Commission now 
consists of Messrs. Everett P. Wheeler, J. Van Vechten Ol- 
cott, Charles W. Watson, Thomas Sturgis, who took the place 
made vacant by the resignation of Mr. Godkin, and Mr. Cut- 
ting. 


Under a provision of the Brooklyn charter, 
the annual budget for the several departments, 
when completed by the Board of Estimate, is submitted to 
the Common Council for approval. ‘The Council is given the 
authority to reduce any item it contains, but may not increase 
an appropriation for any purpose. Their action in the matter 
in the past has been wholly perfunctory, no case existing 
within the memory of any member of the city government in 
which the right to make alterations has been exercised. When 
the Budget Committee, to which the estimate had been re- 
ferred, reported, a few days since, recommending that the 
appropriation for the Civil Service Commission be cut from 
$15,000—the amount allowed by the Board of Estimate—to 
$5,000, the surprise was very general. The Aldermen have 
been at odds with the Civil Service Commission for some 
time. The feeling firsi appeared in the early part of 1894, 


Brooklyn. 
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when the Commission refused to exempt a number of positions 
from examination at their request. It was intensified when the 
rules for the registration of public laborers were placed in 
effect. ‘Ihe work of the Commission during the current year 
has increased three-fold over that of the previous year, and is 
still increasing. For the year past its expenses have been, 
approximately, $20,000. For the ensuing year it asked 
$25,000. When it was announced by the Hoard of Estimate 
that the estimates of each Department must be cut, President 
Orr figured out that by dispensing with two extra examiners, 
whose services, however, were sorely needed, the Board might 
get along with $17,200. Largely through the efforts of two 
members of the Board of Estimate, Comptroller Palmer and 
President Clark, of the Board of Aldermen, this figure was 
reduced still further, to $15,000.. In bringing the allowance 
down to the miserable pittance of $5,000 the Aldermanic 
Committee expects of course to block all operation of the 
rules by practically depriving the Commission of the means 
for their enforcement. There is reason to believe that more 
than one member of Mayor Wurster’s cabinet is in sympathy 
with this plan. With the Department of City Works, in par- 
ticular, the Civil Service Commission has had constant con- 
flict. ‘The Commission is asked for lists of eligibles for posi- 
tions for which it is well known no lists exist. Frequently 
fancy titles are given to ordinary clerkships for this purpose. 
In the absence of lists, temporary appointments are permiss- 
ible. The bulk of the appointments made during the current 
vear have accordingly been of the “temporary” order. The 
plan now is to prevent the holding of examinations to supply 
lists from which permanent appointments may be made. 

The Council will receive the report of its Committee at a 
meeting to be held on the 2tst. It is by no means certain that 
the full Board will have the hardihood to approve the Com- 
mittee’s scheme, but its action is awaited with much curiosity. 
There is little fear of the ultimate result, as the Council may 
be compelled by the Courts to allow an adequate appropria- 
tion. A somewhat similar case occurred in Buffalo shortly 
after the adoption of the civil service act. The Common 
Council of the city had cut out the entire appropriation for 
examinations. The Court held that as the civil service act 
required the Mayor of the city “to employ suitable persons” 
to conduct examinations and otherwise to carry the act into 
effect, the Mayor must appoint such persons, and the Council 
must make adequate provision for their compensation. A 
writ of mandamus was issued requiring that the necessary 
appropriation be made forthwith, and it was made. If it be- 
comes necessary, the local Civil Service Reform Association 
will begin a similar suit in the present case. It is not unlikely 
that the Courts would compel the payment of not only 
the $15,000 allowed by the Board of Estimate, but the full 
amount originally asked by the Civil Service Commission, 
which, it may readily be shown, is necessary to the proper ful- 
fillment of the constitutional obligations. 


Attorney-General Hancock has given an 
na _ Opinion in the case of the proposed application 
of civil service rules to the Educational Department of Roches- 


Rochester. 


ter, the effect of which will not be confined to that city. Un- 
der the provisions of Section 8 of the Civil Service Act, pro- 
viding for the rules in cities, employees of educational depart- 
ments are exempted from classification. The Courts, in con- 
struing the constitutional amendment, have held that all acts 
or parts of acts which do not conform to its provisions are 
abrogated. ‘This seemed to Mayor Warner, and to the local 
reform association, to apply to the exempting clause of the sec- 
tion quoted. The Mayor accordingly vetoed the salary war- 
rant of an assistant superintendent of schools, who had been 
appointed without examination. The City Attorney advised 
the Board of Education that the exemption under Section 8 
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is continued in force, and the Mayor’s veto was overridden. 
The matter was then referred to the Attorney-General by the 
secretary of the local Commission, Mr. Benedict. In an ex- 
haustive opinion reviewing the recent decisions of the Courts, 
Mr. Hancock first states the classes of offices that in his judg- 
ment may still be considered as exempt,—officers elected by 
the people, the head or heads of any department of a city gov- 
ernment, and the subordinates of elective officers for whose 
errors or violations of duty the officer is financially responsible, 
—adding, “‘ There remain for consideration ‘ persons employed 
in, or who seek to enter the public service under the Educa- 
tional Department of any city’; in such cases I am unable to 
see how an exemption can be upheld. In each of the other 
exemptions I think circumstances are disclosed which justify 
legislative intervention. There are none disclosed here, and 
I can see no reason why the Educational Departments of 
cities should remain an exception to the constitutional rule 
regarding appointments. While no reason exists, the exemp- 
tion falls within Section 16 of Article I of the Constitution, 
and is abrogated.” 

The local Civil Service Commission is engaged in the re- 
vision of the rules, and the entire reclassification of the muni- 
cipal system. They will be guided by this opinion in dealing 
with the employees of the Department of Education. 


ILLEGALLY APPOINTED EMPLOYEES DISMISSED. 


In accordance with the policy announced by Mayor 
Warner some time ago, all employees of the city government 
holding places to which they have been appointed without 
examination, have been notified that they can be no longer 
retained. The Mayor offered ample opportunity for all whose 
title to retention was not clear, to enter the examinations and 
to qualify for reappointment. There were a large number, 
however, who either did not take this opportunity, or who 
entered the examinations and failed. On August 17, a cir- 
cular letter was sent by Civil Auditor Mann to each of these 
persons, informing them that their names would be taken from 
the rolls. Twenty-five employees in the Street Department 
alone were dropped in consequence, besides many others in 
other Departments. 


Mayor Gleason’s experiment in em- 
ploying civil service examinations for the 
selection of local election officers, has had several interesting 
results. There are three factions in Long Island City: the 
“ Regular” Democrats, the “Jeffersonian” Democrats, and 
the Republicans. The Jeffersonians are the Mayor’s most 
ardent enemies. Their candidates were the first subjected to 
examination. Of one hundred to be appointed, thirty-five 
appeared at the time fixed, and of these, it has since been 
announced, only one secured an average rating above 20 per 
cent. Of the one hundred Republican candidates, seventy- 
five appeared. The questions asked were. very similar to 
those in the previous test, all being of the most practical 


Long Island City. 


character. ‘The results in this case have not as yet been an- 
nounced. The regular Democrats are still to be summoned. 
The Massachusetts Civil Service 

Massachusetts. e Massachusetts Civil Service 


Commission reports that the propor- 
tion of examinations held up to Sept. 1, is greater than that 
for the corresponding period of any previous year. It is ex- 
pected that the number of appointments also will prove to be 
greater than ever before. The Veteran Preference Act of 
1895 (Chapter sor, of that year), which provided that veter- 
ans filing applications for appointment without examination 
should be certified in advance of all other applicants, proved 
such a discouragement to the civilian element that the num- 
ber of applications received decreased appreciably. The 
Mayors of cities outside of Boston and the heads of various 
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departments, avoided the appointment of incompetent veterans 
by getting along as best they could with the policemen and 
other employees who had already been appointed, and by 
allowing vacancies, when they occurred, to remain unfilled. 
Where it was possible, however, clerkships were filled by the 
appointment of women. ‘These naturally became other causes 
for the decrease in the number of persons applying for exa- 
mination. Since the act in question was declared unconstitu- 
tional, the number of applicants to be examined has increased 
constantly, and the positions left vacant for so long a time 
have been filled. 


It is interesting to note that the preference act of 1895 has 
resulted in injury rather than in benefit to the veteran. Ap- 
pointing officers, feeling the great injustice done to the public 
service, have in no few cases openly expressed their contempt 
for the men who forced such legislation upon them. Before 
the enactment of the law they had almost invariably selected 
veterans when able to find those who could fill the positions 
acceptably, the sentiment of the State supporting the plan of 
giving the veteran the preference when qualifications are 
equal. Chapter 517 of the Acts of 1896 provides that veter- 
ans may still be appointed without examination when the 
appointing officers desire, but the records of the Commission 
show that the number called for is much smaller than it was 
before July, 1895. It is perfectly well understood that the 
men who secured the passage of the act of 1895 were neither 
representative veterans themselves, nor real friends of the 
veterans asaclass. When the present situation is appreciated 
the fact that the deserving men have been imposed upon by 
professional agitators will be better understood. The Supreme 
Court has now under consideration the constitutionality of the 
act of 1896, and it is not improbable that as the result of the 
agitation of the subject all extra privileges to the veteran will 
be denied. 


IMPROVED METHODS IN POLICE APPOINTMENTS, 


One of the commendable acts of the Legislature of 1896 
was the passage of a law (Chapter 314), permitting the appoint- 
ment of a reserve police force in each of the cities. Up to 
the present time the cities outside of Boston have had, besides 
the regular force of police, a supplementary force known 
variously as specials, auxiliaries, supernumeraries, etc., who 
might be called upon from time to time for regular duty. 
Although the supplementary force in each case has been 
governed by civil service rules, the plan has not worked well. 
In many cities, in order to please the men, all who passed the 
examination were made special officers. The amount of 
actual employment given each was reduced accordingly. 
Many of these officers were employed in private positions as 
well, receiving good wages in shops or factories. A few, in- 
cluding those wholly unemployed, were anxious to serve 
regularly, but these were rarely among the best fitted. The 
new act limits the number who may be employed, and the 
effect will undoubtedly be to secure the permanent appoint- 
ment of the better class of men, enabling them to give up any 
other work in which they may be engaged. The standard of 
the men applying is bound to be higher under such an 
arrangement. The act is permissive, but it has already been 
accepted by Gloucester, Lynn and Chelsea, while other city 
governments are considering its adoption. Somerville and 
Salem established a similar force in 1895, through amend- 
ments to their charters. In each of these cities the reserves 
will be appointed from the civil service list, and may be pro- 
moted to the regular force, when vacancies occur, by action 
of the Mayor and Aldermen. 


A curious system of levying campaign assess- 
ments has been disclosed by Mayor Hooper of 
When the warraut for the payment of the August 
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salaries of employees in the Department of Collection was 
presented by Collector Hopkins to the Mayor, the latter re- 
fused to sign it on the ground that it did not represent the 
amount actually paid to the men. He had been informed 
that a certain percentage had been retained by the Collector 
for payment to political committees. Mr. Hopkins admitted 
that this was the case. He had deducted 1¥Y per cent. of 
the annual salary in each case, and expected to pay to the 
local Republican Committee the amount taken from Repub- 
lican clerks, and to the Democratic Committee that taken 
from the Democrats. This he justified by stating that he 
merely followed a custom of long standing, and that prac- 
tically all of the contributions had been ‘voluntary ;” there 
had been but one objector, a democrat, “ who was willing to 
pay the usual percentage but who didn’t wish the money used 
to aid Bryan’s campaign.” Mr. Hopkins explained further 
that he acted merely as an agent in the matter, for the sake 
of convenience, and that both the Committees and the clerks 
were spared a lot of trouble by his intervention. The Mayor 
took a different view of the case and refused flatly to sign the 
warrants until every assessment had been returned. If the 
men chose voluntarily to pay the money direct to the Com- 
mittees, they were at liberty to do so, but the transaction 
must be a private one throughout. The Collector left the 
City Hall in an unpleasant frame of mind, declaring that he 
“didn’t care a rap whether the Mayor signed or not;” the 
money had already been paid out, and that was the end of it. 
It has been the custom in the Department of Collection to 
pay the employees each month from moneys on hand from 
tax receipts, the warrants being signed subsequently, in formal 
fashion, to represent the aggregate amount. As the warrant 
in this case would be quite necessary at some time or other 
the Collector changed his mind, deciding to argue further 
with the Mayor. He at first circulated a paper among the 
members of his department containing a statement to be 
signed by each to the effect that their contributions had been 
freely given. It became evident, however, that this would 
require some time, and that even though all the signatures 
were secured the Mayor would hold to his determination. 
Mr. Hopkins then surrendered. The amount of the assess- 
ments, about $1,000 in all, was returned, and the warrant 
was signed. It is the general opinion that the Mayor’s action 
will go far toward breaking up the whole pernicious system 
of assessment. It is perfectly well understood that the plan 
followed has been coercive, and that but for the actual reten- 
tion of money by city officers the Committees would find it 
difficult in many cases to make the collections. Other de- 
partment heads will take warning by the course followed in 
the case of the Collector. The Harbor Board has gone so 
far as to adopt resolutions notifying all of its subordinates 
that they are required under no circumstances to pay assess- 


ments and that their positions will be in no way imperilled by 
their failure to do so. 


A setback has been received in the applica- 
tion of the civil service rules to the municipal de- 
partments of Tacoma. The rules were embodied in the new 
city charter, recently adopted by popular vote. The Courts 
have just held that because of technical irregularity in issuing 
the call for the election at which the amendments were submit- 
ted, they are void. An appeal has been taken to the Supreme 
Court by the local Civil Service Reform Association and 
other interested bodies. If this fails, steps will at once be 
taken to secure the re-submission of the charter at the Novem- 
ber election. If this course is necessary a few changes will 
be made in the civil service provisions, designed to correct 
minor defects developed during the brief operation of the rules. 
Although the majority in favor of the adoption of the system 
had been large, and the popular desire for the honest admin- 
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istration unmistakable, the manner of this administration has 
not been wholly satisfactory. ‘The new Mayor, Mr. Fawcett, 
who was elected at the same time that the rules were adopted, 
is said to have accomplished his election by deliberate resort 
to the very abuses the rules were designed to prevent. Ap- 
pointments to the city places were promised in advance to the 
committees representing his supporters, to be disposed of at their 
pleasure. During the interim between the inauguration of 
the Mayor and the passing of the rules into effect, these prom- 
ises were very generally fulfilled. Even the appointments to 
Civil Service Commission, although carrying no salary, were 
made to do duty in the payment of the Mayor’s political debts. 
One of the three Commissioners is a prominent Populist poli- 
tician; another voted against the civil service amendment, and 
is known as an enemy of the system; and the third, though vot- 
ing for the amendment, has since expressed publicly a doubt- 
ful opinion as to the usefulness of reform in any event, and 
of reform applied to Tacoma in particular. However, even 
under this unsympathetic Commission, much progress has 
been made, and an admirable set of regulations adopted, 
based very largely upon those in force in Chicago. A propor- 
tion of the city employees already in office had been exam- 
ined, and a number of eligible lists prepared for new appoint- 
ments, when the news of the action of the Courts was re- 
ceived. The leaders of the local movement are by no means 
discouraged, and comfort themselves with the reflection that 
if obliged to begin over again, the brief experience of the past 
few months will be a valuable guide. 


A Commission has been appointed to 
West Virginia. prepare a general revision of Gt hae of 
the city of Wheeling. Mr. William Erskine, a lawyer, who 
has long been interested in matters of civic improvement has 
been retained as its counsel. One of the sections to be drafted 
by Mr. Erskine will authorize the Common Council to pro- 
mulgate a set of municipal civil service rules, embodying the 
competitive plan, and based upon those in force in Chicago. 
The provision is to be made permissive, for the reason that 
the system has been but little discussed locally, and is not 
generally understood. While a mandatory section might be 
defeated before its merits could be intelligently debated, the 
provision proposed would leave time for more careful con- 
sideration, and is not likely to excite any active opposition. 
The charter commission is strongly in favor of the system, 
and is confident of its ultimate adoption. 


In Memory of E. Randolph Robinson. 


A‘ a meeting of the New York City Supervisory Board, 
held the rst inst., the following minute was adopted : 


“It has pleased Almighty God to remove from our midst 
our friend and fellow Commissioner, Edmund Randolph Rob- 
inson. He had served the City as Civil Service Commissioner 
for over seven years and during several administrations. He 
brought to that service extensive acquaintance with affairs, a 
thorough knowledge of the history of the country, of the de- 
velopment of the Civil Service Reform and of the laws which 
had been adopted to carry it into effect. His clear and vig- 
orous perception, his sound judgment, his public spirit, his 
manly indignation against all forms of fraud and corruption, 
his love of the right and just, combined to make his service of 
great importance and value to the City of New York and, 
through the influence of its example, to the whole country. 
We tender to the family of the deceased and to his friends our 
sincere sympathy in the great loss which they and the public 
have sustained in his death.” 





September 15, 1896. 


San Francisco’s Reform Movement. 


DETAILS OF THE PROPOSED PLAN FOR THE REGULATION OF THE 
MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE. 
. charter to be submitted to the people of the city and 
county of San Francisco at the November election, is 
in many respects a model scheme of municipal government. 
The civil service provisions are quite full, and calculated 
practically to eradicate spoils methods in the departments to 
which they are intended toapply. Owing to misapprehension 
the note on the subject published in the August number of 
Goop GOVERNMENT was incorrect in its estimate of these 
provisions. 

Article 12 of the proposed charter is devoted to the civil 
service. Section 1 consists of the following preamble : 

It is hereby declared to be the intent and purpose of this Charter 
that the Government of the City and County of San Francisco, and each 
and every department thereof shall be managed and conducted on busi- 
ness principles. The salaries and compensation of its clerks and em- 
ployees shall be fixed and regulated from time to time at no higher rates 
than those paid for the rendition of similar services in commercial em- 
ployments in said city and county. There shall be no discharge or re- 
moval of such clerks or employees in any of the departments of the city 
and county government, after their employment as hereinafter provided, 
for political reasons, or for any other reasons than for dishonesty, inef- 
ficiency, insubordination or habitual discourtesy to the public. To 
the end that efficiency and faithful service may be encouraged, the salar- 
ies of all clerks and employees in all the departments of the city govern- 
ment hereinafter mentioned shall be fixed and regulated upon a gradu- 


ated scale, by which such salaries shall be increased by length of service 
faithfully rendered. 


For the purpose of applying and carrying these principles 
into practical operation, the Mayor of the city, immediately 
upon the taking effect of the charter, is to appoint as Civil 
Service Commissioners three persons “ known by him to be 
devoted to the principles of civil’ service reform, and opposed 
to the system of rewarding political party services by political 
appointment.” One of these is to hold office for three years, 
one for two years, and one for one year from the time of ap- 
pointment, their successors to be appointed in each case for 
the full term of three years. The Mayor may remove any 
Commissioner for reasons to be stated in writing to the Super- 
visors, but the reasons in any case must be those of incompet- 
ence, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. The Commis- 
sion is to classify all offices and places of employment in both 
the city and county government, excepting those in the De- 
partment of Education, the Legal Department, the Health 
Department, the office of the City Treasurer, and the follow- 
lowing individual positions: the chief deputies of the County 
Clerk, Assessor, Auditor, Recorder and Tax Collector; cash- 
ier of the Tax Collector, the Under-Sheriff and chief book- 
keeper of the Sheriff, the Superintendent of Public Works, the 
City Engineer, the Architect of the Board of Public Works, 
the Registrar of the Board of Elections, the Chief of Police, 
and the Chief of the Fire Department. Employees not per- 
manently employed at monthly salaries are also excepted. 
Leaving out of the question the teachers in the public schools, 
for whose appointment another system of examination exists, 
the rules will still include the great bulk of the city service. 

All applicants for offices or places in the classified service 
are to be subjected to examinations, required to be “public, 
competitive, and free to all citizens of the United States,” 
with the usual limitations as to residence, age, health, habits 
and moral character. The customary provisions are made for 
the practical conduct of these examinations, the employment 
of examiners, etc. The manner of certification and appoint- 
ment from eligible lists will be similar to that followed in the 
Federal Service. The rules are to provide for promotions on 
the basis both of superior excellence ascertained through ex- 
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amination, and seniority in service. Promotion is to be the 
usual means of filling all vacancies in the higher grades, and 
the examination in each case will be open to all members of 
the lower rank who desire to compete. Selections from the 
lists prepared as a result of these examinations are to be made 
in the same manner as in the case of original appointment. 
In the appointment of laborers, selection is to be made by lot 
from among those candidates who have been found physically 
fit, and whose testimonials are satisfatory. In the case of any 
certification, either for appointment or promotion, sex is to be 
disregarded except where a statute or the rules of either the 
Commission or the appointing power specify sex. A period 
of probation is provided, at the end of which the head of the 
department or office in which the candidate is employed may 
discharge him upon assigning reasons in writing to the Com- 
mission. If not so discharged, the appointment is to be 
deemed complete. The removal of a permanent appointee 
may be made only “ for cause, upon written charges, and after 
an opportunity to be heard in his own defence.” In such a 
case the charges made are to be publicly investigated by the 
Commission, which will have the power to subpoena wit- 
nesses and administer oaths. 

The payment or solicitation of political assessments or 
contributions by any public officer is strictly prohibited. The 
City Auditor is forbidden to pay any salary or wages to any 
person appointed in violation of the provisions of the section. 
Any person who wilfully or through culpable negligence 
violates any provision of the article, or any rule promulgated 
in accordance with its provisions, is to be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor. If any person holding a public office is con- 
victed of such a violation, his office is, by force of such con. 
viction, to be rendered vacant. Any person so convicted is 
also to be incapable of holding a public office of any character 
for a period of five years. With the exception of the fact that 
too many exemptions are permitted, the article seems to be 
admirably devised. 

The campaign for the adoption of the charter is being 
carried on very actively. The Merchants’ Association, which 
is foremost among its promoters, has established a monthly 
newspaper, the principal object of which will be to enlist 
public interest and support. 


Warnings Against Political Assessments. 
ASHINGTON, September 13.—The Civil Service Com- 
mission has issued the usual warning to Federal office- 
holders, with regard to the solicitation or receiving of political 
assessments. Ina circular signed by President Procter, and 
citing those sections of the civil service act prohibiting assess- 
ments, the following announcement is made: 


It is the duty of the Commission to see that the provisions of this 
law are strictly enforced, and it will employ every available means to 
secure the prosecution and punishment of whoever may violate them. 
The Commission requests any person having knowledge of any violation 
of this law, to lay the facts before it, and it will at once take action upon 
them. 


In circulating this notice the Commission has had the 
active co-operation of the Secretary of the Treasury, and of 
the Postmaster-General. Secretary Carlisle has issued a 
separate form of circular, embodying the citations from the 
law and the Commission’s announcement. This all Customs 
and Internal Revenue officers are directed to sign, in a blank 
space provided for the purpose, and to post conspicuously in 
their respective offices and districts. ‘They are admonished 
further to use every means to direct the attention of their sub- 
ordinates to the provisions quoted. In the case of the Cus- 
toms Service, Collectors are reminded that a violation of the 
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law is also a violation of Articles 1167 to 1169 of the Cus- 
toms regulations of 1892. The circular concludes in the 
following language: 

All employees connected with this District are hereby notified that 
they are under no obligation whatever to make subscriptions for political 
or other purposes, and that they will not be molested or in any way dis- 
criminated against for failure to so subscribe. 

‘The Postmaster-General has issued a similar notice for 
publication at post-offices, and the local headquarters of the 
Railway Mail Service. Notices have been posted, also, in the 
departments at Washington. 

There is a mistaken impression abroad that the issuance of 
these warnings is a new departure. ‘The charge has even been 
made, by the Bryan managers, that Secretary Carlisle has 
moved in the matter for the express purpose of annoying them. 
As a matter of fact the Commission has issued similar notices 
during every previous campaign, and has almost invariably 
had the co-operation of the departments 

So far as the political activity of federal office-holders in 
the pending campaign is concerned, the administration has 
adopted a policy of non-interference. Exceptions have been 
and will be made in cases where an officer occupies time for 
which the Government pays, in the performance of political 
work. But both officers and minor employees are left perfect- 
ly free to act as they please after office hours, so long as their 
activity interferes in no degree with the efficient performance 
of their official duties. Not a few of the subordinate officers 
in the Departments at Washington have evidently taken ad- 
vantage of this lenient disposition to engage in the free silver 
campaign in a particularly offensive manner. The Bryan 
Committee would no doubt be highly pleased to have the 
President call for the resignation of one or two of these: a 
great hullabaloo about their “ martyrdom to the cause” would 
follow. But the administration seems determined that no po- 
litical capital will be supplied in this way. ‘The case is not 
dissimilar to that of the “ Jackson men” who, during the admin- 
istration of John Quincy Adams, encouraged by the Presi- 
dent's determination to remove no one for political reasons of 
any sort, indulged, unmolested, in partisan excesses that often 
shocked the country. 


Examinations for the Federal Service. 


INCE the classified service has been extended to include 
the mechanical trades, the Civil Service Commission has 
decided to establish registers of eligibles for each of these from 
which certifications may be made to fill vacancies as they oc- 
cur in the departments at Washington, and in the various 
branches of the service outside of Washington, including the 
forces of the custodians of public buildings. Up to this time 
the supply of eligibles for the various mechanical trades has 
not been equal to the demand, and hereafter the Commission 
will examine applicants for skilled labor positions on all regu- 
lar schedule dates. Applicants should specify in their appli- 
cations the particular trade or occupation for which they wish 
to be examined. The subjects of the examinations are as fol- 
lows: Spelling, penmanship, copying, letter-writing, arithme- 
tic, and practical questions regarding duties. The examina- 
tion is of a very light grade, such as mechanics of ordinary 
education and who are expert in their trades can pass. In 
all cities where there are public buildings in which janitors, 
watchmen, engineers, firemen, and elevator conductors are 
employed, or in places where there are navy yards or other 
branches of the service, such as national public works, requir- 
ing skilled laborers, vacancies will be filled by certification 
from the list of eligibles who reside in the particular city or 
locality. The service requires carpenters, cabinet makers, 
blacksmiths, general mechanics, workers in leather, locksmiths, 
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model repairers, elevator conductors, firemen, engineers, saw- 
yers, teamsters, farmers, tailors, millers, wheelwrights, painters, 
plasterers, decorators, machinists, steam fitters, plumbers, stone 
cutters, masons, electrotype moulders, knife grinders, map print- 
ers, sail makers, and workers in the other common trades. All 
of the classified labor places in the service will be filled from 
the skilled laborer register of eligibles. Persons who desire 
to take either the skilled laborer examination or an examina- 
tion for any of the trades should write at once to the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Washington, D. C., for an application 
blank, schedule of examinations, and pamphlet of instructions 
to applicants. The examinations in the various cities of the 
country begin on September 16, and continue at different 
places for about six weeks. 


The following special examinations are announced by the 
Commission : 

September 18:—For the Department of Agriculture, a 
stenographer and typewriter, having sufficient knowledge of 
the principles of chemistry and physics readily and accurately 
to write out chemical papers and formulas and to make the 
ordinary calculations of chemical analysis. ‘The salary of the 
position is $1000 per annum. The regular stenography and 
typewriting examination will be held in Washington, D. C., 
on the 18th. The Commission will give the applicants for 
that examination an opportunity to pass the supplementary 
examination of an elementary character in chemistry and 
physics. Any persons now eligible on the stenography and 
typewriting register who desire to take this supplementary 
examination at that time will be permitted todoso. Arrange- 
ments will be made to examine applicants in other large cities 
outside of Washington, if it is desired. 

October 1:—-Drawing teacher in the Indian school at 
Carlisle, Pa., salary $600 per annum. The examination will 
be held at all large cities where there are applicants and where 
the Commission has boards of examiners. Applicants will be 
required to take the Indian teacher examination, but the sub- 
ject of drawing will be of a higher grade and will have a 
heavier weight than in the teacher examination. Persons who 
desire to take this examination should obtain application 
blanks and file their applications with the Commission at 
Washington as soon as possible. 


HERE Is a DEEP-RooTED SENTIMENT among the Amer- 
people that nothing will destroy or overcome, but that 
increases with the years. They are impatient of dictation. 
They are dissatisfied with the dominance of the office-holder 
in politics. And the severest criticism, almost the only criti- 
cism that found Mr. Harrison vulnerable was directed on the 
fact that his appointees were long busied in helping to secure 
his renomination. Civil Service Reform, as an abstract issue, 
may not be wholly popular; but Civil Service Reform in the 
concrete is a powerful argument when violated and outraged. 
—St. Paul Proneer-Press. 


IGHT, Every Time!—There are, say, sixty or seventy 
thousand postmasters and postal employees alone. It 
is a sheer matter of impossibility for the President, or for the 
Postmaster-General, or for his chief assistants, to canvass the 
qualifications of so many men and make none but good ap- 
pointments. There is only one way to select these men, and 
that is to have impartial boards examine into their character 
and qualifications, regardless of politics, and appoint them on 
their merits. Men appointed in this way are not dependent 
on scheming clans or cabals or factions; their proved good 
character guarantees a faithful and quiet performance of duty, 
which cannot but be appreciated by every man who has deal- 
ings with the Government.— Strunton (Va.) News. 
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The Need of Municipal Parties. 


FROM A PAPER BY ST. CLAIR MCKELWAY, READ BEFORE THE AMERICAN 
SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, SEPT. 3. 





i long was a rejected doctrine, but it now is a truism, that 

politics need not enter into the laying of pavements; that 
there is, necessarily, no Democracy in street-cleaning, and, 
necessarily, no Republicanism in the removal of garbage, and, 
necessarily, no Populism in police guardianship or in the ex- 
tinction of fires. Reformers and moralists have said these 
plain things so plainly and so long that even the most hard- 
ened partisans are loath to deny them. The municipal party 
of the near future should, therefore, enter its very first fight 
fairly well equipped and with its political adversaries half- 
disarmed. Moreover, it is becoming disreputable to maintain 
that municipal government necessarily is, or, at its best estate, 
ought to be partisan government. 


Besides, notice how the evils of municipal government, as 
well as of political government, have been collaterally attacked 
and undermined. That has been done by the Civil Service 
amendment in the State Constitution. That amendment goes 
hand in hand with the one preserving the autonomy of cities 
and with the one separating civic from State and National 
elections. These three provisions are of incalculable possible 
value. Our cities cannot be destroyed. The opinions of 
their Chief Magistrates upon legislation affecting them must 
be secured. Such an opinion, if adverse, is a veto. As al- 
ready said, civic elections cannot be mixed with other elec- 
tions. Furthermore, all appointments in the State service 
or in any branch of the service of the State, including cities, 
must hereafter be based upon fitness to be ascertained by ex- 
aminations which, examinations, whenever practicable, must 
be competitive. I have technically stated this constitutional 
mandate, and would that I could by a free translation of its 
legal phraseology literally burn its importance into your minds. 
We stand to-day only in the twilight of the blessings of this 
provision. Its import was unsuspected by the professional 
politicians. Its adoption was the surprise of this generation 
to them. It looms out on their view with the enormity and 
the chilliness and the danger of an unprecedented iceberg on 
the eyes of mariners just emerging from a fog. 


They thought, did these politicians, that the mandate would 
be ineffective, without enabling or explicit legislation. ‘That 
they meant should never be passed at all. To their wonder 
and terror our Court of Appeals unanimously decided that the 
mandate was self-operative, from the instant of the beginning 
of the new Constitution to be, and was self enforcing forever, 
without legislation and against all hostile or inadequate legis- 
lation, upon every department of the public service. This de- 
claration stands. It has not yet been fully applied or realized. 
It has, however, been largely applied and it is slowly becom- 
ing realized more and more. Ina year or two, or less, the 
fact will be apparent that political considerations have been 
outlawed from nineteen-twentieths of the public service of the 
State. Then politics will have almost as little to do with mu- 
nicipal business as with commercial business and then the ef- 
frontery of selecting public agents, for public business, from 
one party, when they must be paid out of the taxes of both 
parties, will be appreciated. The municipal party for munici- 
pal purposes, which I yet hope to see, will, indeed, have the 
buttresses of the Constitution as well as the moral support of 
the best citizenship with it in its efforts. 

I do not say that such a party will always be right or will 
always win. Men are fallible. Parties are but fallible men 
bunched in agreements. Communities are more tensely en- 
gaged in bread-winning than in government-making. In 
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times, when bread-winning is difficult, and to many doubtful, 
if not impossible, government-making will go on by the default 
of the governed, through the activities of those who find a liv- 
ing in politics as an industry. ‘This cannot be prevented, and 
it should be faced. ‘The thing, however, to do is to get funda- 
mentally right. That can be done when the right system is 
reached. While it is true that from faulty systems excel- 
lent results often follow, and while it is, therefore, true that 
even faulty systems should not be structurally weakened, from 
mere wantonness, it is also true that with right systems of pro- 
cedure right results should be normal and wrong results excep- 
tional. Emphatically the right system of municipal govern- 
ment is by municipal parties, for municipal purposes, on 
municipal lines. Such a basis provided, the superstructure of 
government by consent can be trusted to the vigilance of the 
conscience and of the interest of city communities, on the 
whole, the most intelligent and upright communities of the 
land. At the basis, however, of municipal parties, as of politi- 
cal parties, must be substantial morality. State elections and 
municipal elections have been made distinct in time because 
they are different in issues, in problems and in duties. But 
there must be a likeness among all our divisions of government 
on bottom matters. We must not only have clean streets, but 
clean dollars. If in the different ways to get either we do not 
demand both, then we will deserve neither and will get neither. 
Our Union is indissoluble. Our States are indestructible. 
Our cities have been made by legislation and by constitution. 
What made them can unmakethem. ‘The sense of nationality 
is stronger than the sense of statehood and the sense of state- 
hood is stronger than the sense of cityhood. We cannot de- 
stroy or degrade our Nation and preserve that residuum of 
righteousness which will bring up our cities. 

There always will, there always have been, there always 
ought to be political parties. ‘Their differences and their con- 
tests are as necessary and salutary and desirable as their exis- 
tence itself. States and the Nation can often wisely choose 
between them as instruments or between their policies for the 
conduct of Government during the fixed periods of administra- 
tive control. Men can belong to either of them with equal 
sincerity, with equal intelligence and with equal patriotism. 

But as there are matters upon which they permanently will 
differ, so are there matters upon which they should agree never 
to differ at all. ‘The integrity of the flag is one of these mat- 
ters. The duty of protecting all citizens in their identical 
rights, at home or abroad, is another one of these matters. 
The obligation to drop partisan contention at the water’s edge, 
when our existence and our rights are threatened from with- 
out, is another. ‘The requirement to put politics on the shelf, 
when our existence is threatened from within, is still another. 
The binding force of the eighth commandment upon money 
as well as on all other property, is yet one more. ‘The supre- 
macy of the laws of the United States, for the guarantee of that 
order, which is the very condition of liberty and security, in 
every part of the National domain is another still. The con- 
templation of all our people as an accordant brotherhood, not 
the separation of them into savage sections and into clashing 
classes, is another still. And there are others and others as 
vivid and as absolute in their hold and in their appeal as these. 
They will concur with municipal reform, for, without the re- 
cognition and the regnancy of them, municipal reform would 
be impossible. As these cverlastingly true and everlastingly 
obligatory and vital propositions are for the first time in a pe- 
riod of peace threatened in our country, the voice should be 
silent that did not give to them adhesion and advocacy in any 
treatment of any public question before any assemblance of in- 
telligent American thinkers. 

The perils besetting these principles will only measure the 
manhood and the womanhood of America that will preserve 
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them. The incitement which the duty of preserving them will 
bring to all other and to all lesser duties will make, and should 
make, the friends of municipal reform receive, in a baptism of 
patriotism now, a baptism of purpose for the problems of the 
years that are to come. Under that baptism and to that pur- 
pose let us pass. Let its sacred influence abide with us all. 
Let us realize that at the root of all the wrongs and disorders 
which municipal, State or National government reveals is but 
one cause. It is found in disregard of our obligations to our- 
selves and to others. A misgoverned city is an indictment of 
its people. A misruled State is an impeachment of its citizen- 
ship. The disintegrated and disorganized politics of a nation 
convicts its parties of negligence, and worse. As municipali- 
ties, States and a Nation we have reached the limit of expedi- 
ency and stand on the verge of disaster. It is high time to re- 
trace our course; to put honesty above policy; to put right 
above regularity; to put country above party; to put principle 
above politics; and across all discourse, all conduct and every 
ballot to write, if need be in our hearts’ blood, the word and 
the reality of honesty. If men can be brought back from pas- 
sion to patriotism, from folly to wisdom, from demagogy to 
doctrine, from sophistry to truth, then will municipal reform 
and National reform and State reform and all kindred gov- 
ernmental reforms go hand in hand, the benign companions 
of our beloved land on the path of a noble destiny. 





Civil Service Reform in the Campaign. 


- Is a pleasure to us to read Mr. McKinley’s promise to 

observe faithfully the civil service clause of the Republican 
platform, the words of which he quotes. That he is sincere 
in this pledge we have no doubt, since it is in harmony with 
his record as a Congressman. The contrast in this particular 
between Mr. McKinley’s letter and the eagerness expressed 
by Mr. Bryan to engage in the work of “ distributing post- 
offices,” is as wide as possible.—W. Y. Evening Post. 


It 1s absurd to suppose that Mr. Bryan thinks that be- 
cause he cannot, as President, remove a man for refusing 
money or service to a political party, the civil service is on 
“life tenure,” or the incumbents “a permanent office-hold- 
ing class.” Probably he has never read the law. We pre- 
fer to think so to believing that he knowingly misrepresents 
it. But it is not a nice alternative to be shut upto. The 
civil service reform law was signed by President Arthur. It has 
been enforced and extended by Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Harrison, 
and again by Mr. Cleveland. It has proved one of the most 
beneficent ever placed on the statute books. What sort of 
a candidate for the Presidency is it who can only escape the 
shame of falsehood as to this law by pleading ignorance of 
it?—Mew York Times. 


TuHE Bryan managers have no money with which to pay 
speakers, but they promise that workers for the silver cause 
shall be “ taken care of” when Bryan is elected. ‘That is in 
line with the Civil Service principles of the Boy Orator him- 
self, who told people out in Ohio that he was the man they 
wanted to know, so they could come and get postmasterships 
when he became President.— Mew York Tribune. 


THousaNnpDs of Government employees now hold their 
positions under the merit system. President Cleveland’s or- 
der of last May added 30,000 more offices to the list. In- 
creased efficiency, increased economy and a higher sense of pub- 
lic duty among public servants have been the demonstrated and 
unquestioned results. Are the American people going to lis- 
ten to any proposal to revert to the old order of things, to 
undo the splendid work of the last three decades and blast 
all hopes for the consummation of that-work in the future ? 
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We think not. The Chicago platform in its most essential 
features is the embodiment of the principles of retrogression. 
In no respect is it more conspicuously so than in its attempt 
to subvert the merit system and legalize a spoils system in its 
stead.— Baltimore News. 


WHENEVER the American people have had a chance to 
declare themselves upon the subject of civil service reform 
they have declared in favor of it, as witness the election in 
Chicago a yearand a half ago. Workingmen through their 
organizations are committed to civil service reform. To a 
considerable extent workingmen are favorable to a larger 
measure of government ownership, and for them to ask the 
government to engage in the operation of railroads or similar 
enterprises on a spoils-system basis is simply preposterous. 

The leaders of American thought have been struggling 
for years to destroy the vicious spoils system and to make 
merit the sole qualification for holding a position in the pub- 
lic’service. Now as their efforts are being crowned with suc- 
cess it is reactionary in the extreme, and turning back the 
wheels of progress, for a political party to advocate a reversion 
to the old spoils method.— Chicago Record. 


AcainsT the argument of the opponents of civil service 
reform that if parties have no offices to give as a reward for 
services rendered in their behalf, then organization cannot be 
maintained, the Louisville ost says: “ For twenty years the 
Democratic party had no such hope, yet it was in less danger 
then of integration than after 1889. But the complete refuta- 
tion of the argument is found in the history of the Indianapo- 
lis convention. It represented forty-two states and an organ- 
ization that covers the whole country. It owes absolutely 
nothing to any hope of spoils, and its members could have no 
hope of any such reward. And yet no greater convention ever 
assembled ; no convention ever so fearlessly declared its prin- 
ciples, and no convention ever better served the cause of good 
government.” 


Letter Carriers Express their Views. 


T the annual convention of the National Association of 

Letter Carriers at Grand Rapids, Mich., the roth inst., 

the following preamble and resolutions were adopted by un- 
animous vote : 


WuerEAs, The great popularity of the civil service reform 
movement proves that the merit system has passed the experi- 
mental period and has come to supersede and permanently to 
replace the spoils system, and 

Wuereas, All independent and fairminded citizens believe 
that, moral, industrial and intellectual worth should be the 
true standard of merit for appointment to public office. 


WHEREAS, It is of paramount importance to the stability 
of our popular form of government, that every citizen should 
have the greatest liberty in the exercise of that sacred duty— 
the right of suffrage—especially the thousands of voters who 
are employed in the ordinary service of the government, and 

WueErEAs, Every citizen of the United States regardless of 
his political affiliations should have an equal chance for ap- 
pointment to any position in the classified service, if he pos- 
sesses the necessary qualifications, and the patronage of the 
people should not be used for the support of political parties ; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers express their appreciation and approval of the recent ex- 
tensions of the classified service in the postoffice department. 

RESOLVED, That we consider the civil service reform move- 
ment one of the longest strides of social progress in our ad- 
vanced civilization, because it is a necessary adjunct to all 
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other political reforms and because it is founded on principles 
of justice and equality, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That we heartily endorse the work of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League and that we pledge that 
_ organization our moral support for the advancement of pro- 
posed legislation further extending the classified service in the 
various departments of the government. 


Memoranda. 





HE Bnitish Post-Office Department has published its re- 
port for 1895. During the year 3,030,527,000 pieces 
of mail matter were handled, at a profit to the government of 
$16,160,610. During the year ending June 30, 1895, the 
United States Post-Office Department handled 10,377,875,040 
pieces with a deficiency for the year of $9,807,044. This is 
another illustration of the value of civil service reform ideas 
in practice. Prior to the passage of the reform acts part of 
the cost of the British service also, was charged annually to 
the government; under the civil service rules the improve- 
ment has been constant until the splendid results of last year 
have been made possible. Were our post-offices removed 
from politics and business methods of administration intro- 
duced the annual profit would be greater, undoubtedly, than 
in England. 
* * * 

The New York City Police Department is still advertising 
for candidates for appointment to the force. Of the 800 men 
required not more than 60 have as yet been secured. Many 
have applied, but the majority, according to the statements 
issued by the Board, have been of inferior character, and the 
amount of “ weeding ” done by the examiners has been un- 
usually great. The Board has now published an appeal to 
the country districts of the State to send in able-bodied young 
men, who have received an ordinary common school educa- 
tion, and who are anxious to secure permanent and well-paid 
work. The standard of intelligence and of physical fitness 
now required is of a pretty high grade, but there must be, 
nevertheless, a large number of competent men both in the 
city and the country who would be glad to accept the posi- 
tions offered. Difficulty in securing candidates for the New 
York Police force is something entirely new. It is perhaps 
even now not generally understood that merit and fitness are 
the sole qualifications required, and that political influence or 
“pull” is not in the least degree necessary. 





Municipal Reform Notes. 





> effort is making in Los Angeles to start a movement 
for better government. An invitation to codperate has 
been sent to five hundred influential men of good standing in 
the community. Whenever three hundred sign the pledge 
the organization will come into existence and a general con- 
vention will be called. 
* * * 

The Public Works Department of London has recently 
made a report covering six months’ operation, showing that it 
has carried on municipal improvements at a less cost than was 
originally estimated by the Council or bid by the contractors. 
The final estimate of nineteen different improvements aggre- 
gated £85,244, and these the Council completed at a total 
cost of £80,912, thus showing that the city saved about 
$20,000 by doing its own work. The experience of London 
is similar to that of other European cities, managed on a busi- 
ness basis without political interference. In this country, 
however, it has been demonstrated repeatedly that the day 
labor system, except in isolated courses, is a failure, and for 
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this reason the best managed municipalities in the United 
States find that work is better and more economically done 
by contract, provided, of course, that the city maintains rigid 
supervision and insists upon strict compliance with specifica- 
tions. It would unquestionably be better for the city to do 
its own work, provided there was a reasonable assurance that 
competent men would be employed; but the experience in 
Baltimore has been that competent men, as a rule, were ig- 
nored, and politicians, whether qualified or not, were placed 
on the public pay-rolls, rendering the work unnecessarily ex- 
pensive and oftentimes defective. There is every reason to 
believe, however, that with the general introduction of the 
merit system in our municipalities, public work will be found 
to be done just as efficiently in American as in European 
cities. —Baltimore News. 


New Publications. 





HE historian, John Bach McMaster, contributes to the 
September Aé/antic, an interesting paper on the evolu- 
tion of the present method of electing the President. The wide 
departure from the plan of the fathers in the nomination and 
election of to-day is shown clearly. ‘The gradual substitution 
of the popular will for the judgment of electors, and the develop- 
ment of the means by which the popular will is, in the present 
day, subordinated to the will of a few, are treated in turn, and 
in a highly interesting manner. 

Coming down to the “era of good feeling” and the reor- 
ganization of parties during the administration of the second 
Adams, Mr. McMaster writes: 

In the interval which separated the administrations of Jefferson and 
Jackson, the political condition of the country and the political ideas of 
the people changed completely. The religious and property qualifica- 
tions for voters and office-holders were swept away. Manhood suff- 
rage was introduced. For the first time the people entered politics, and 
with their entrance came all the appliances for the expression of their 
will, for defeating their will, for catching and holding votes,—the ma- 
chine, the boss, the state nominating convention, the spoils system. 
Though the proscription of political opponents and the distribution of 
offices among party workers came early into use in some the States, it 
was not till 1820 that the way was made straight for the application of 
the principle to federal officials. In that year William H. Crawford 
was Secretary of the Treasury, and, well knowing that he would be the 
congressional caucus candidate for President in 1824, he secured the pas- 
sage of the four-year limitation law, by which the term of office of thou- 
sands of officials in his department was limited to four years. Up to 
that time the President filled newly created offices, or such as were made 
vacant by the resignation or removal of the incumbent. Since that time 
each President has been forced to fill thousands and tens of thousands of 
places vacated by the operation of Crawford’s four-year limitation law, 
which was soon extended to the post-office, and finally to every branch 
of the public service. 

The law went into operation in 1821, and was administered most con- 
scientiously by Monroe and John Quincy Adams. But on the defeat of 
Jackson in the House of Representatives, and his renomination by the 
legislature of Tennessee in 1825, the possiblities of the law in the hands 
of unscrupulous politicians were finely exhibited. Office-holders were 
now plainly told that all who were for Jackson would work for him ; that 
all who were not for him were against him, and that when he was inau- 
gurated, in 1829, his friends, not his enemies, should have the spoils. 
That Jackson would be elected was certain, and every one of the fifty- 
five thousand office-holders who hoped for reappointment became a Jack- 
son worker. 

That Jackson would be elected was certain because Adams possessed 
none of the qualifications which, in the opinion of the people, were fit- 
ting and necessary for a President; and the people were now the rulers. 
From the first inauguration of Washington to the day when the House 
of Representatives elected Adams and rejected Jackson, the intention of 
the framers of the Constitution with respect to the President had been 
carried out in the main. The electors, it is true, had been stripped of 
all power of choice, and had been pledged to vote for candidates selected 
and formally nominated by the congressional caucus. But the Presidents 
were well fitted in all respects for the duties of the office. Each of them 
was a man of national reputation ; each had spent his life in the public 
service ; each was a trained and practical statesman, and had left behind 

























































































him writings which bear evidence of a mastery of the theory of popular 
government as then understood. But the time came, after our second 
war with England, when men of this sort found no favor in the sight of 
the people. ‘The development of the country, the rush of population in- 
to the Mississippi Valley, the rise of new States with democratic consti- 
tutions of the modern type, the rapid extension of the franchise, not only 
created a new constituency, but surrounded the voters with industrial, 
social and political conditions utterly unlike those of the days of Wash- 
ington. New issues, new questions, new points of view followed, and new 
leaders, sprung in every case from the honest, hard-working masses, rose 
to guide the people in their efforts to settle the problems of self-govern- 
ment—federal, state, and municipal—forced on them by the changed 
state of society. The quiet and humdrum administration of Monroe 
marks the turning-point. ‘The people then secured full control of their 
state and local governments, and that they should next seek for the con- 
trol of the federal government was quite in order and to be expected. In 
many of the States the old way of choosing presidential electors by the 
legislature had given way to popular election by general ticket, and to- 
wards the end of Monroe’s second term the cry that the President must 
be ‘‘a man of the people” was raised for the first time in our history. 


The growing participation of the people in the active af- 
fairs of government led to the abolition of the caucus system 
of nomination, which was now declared to be unconstitutional. 
Senators and Representatives, while forbidden to act as elec- 
tors, were, it was pointed out, actually discharging the duties 
designed for electors in naming the men whose election was 
bound to follow. The method of nominations by State legis- 
latures, which succeeded the caucus system, was succeeded in 
turn by the party convention, a plan made the more practicable 
by the introduction of Jackson’s system of party organization 
and patronage dispensation. ‘The Anti-Masons held the first 
convention in 1831. Their example was declared truly demo- 
cratic, and was followed in 1832 by both Democrats and Na- 
tional Republicans, the future “ Whigs.” 


These early conventions were of the crudest sort. None of the 
careful and elaborate organization which now begins with the voters in 
the primaries and, leading up through the state convention for the selec- 
tion of delegates, ends with the election of the permanent chairman of 
the national convention, had any existence. They were mere mass- 
meetings, to which the party managers of each State sent as many or as 
few delegates as they pleased. Once’assembled, it became manifest that 
the greatest inequality existed. Some States had but a single delegate. 
Others which happened to be near the place of meeting were represented 
by ten, twenty, fifty men. To remedy this a committee of the first De- 
mocratic convention framed three rules, which have ever since been 
characteristic of the party. One was the unit rule, which requires that 
the vote of each State shall be determined by the majority of its delegates, 
and cast asaunit. The second gives to each State a vote equal to twice 
the number of its Senators and Representatives in Congress. The third 
provides that no candidate shall be declared nominated unless he receives 
two-thirds of the vote polled by the convention. From 1832 to 1840 no 
national conventions were held. ‘Then each party again resorted to them 
under the pressure of public opinion, and no presidential candidate has 
since been put before the country in any other way... . 

Thus was it that just as the Congressional caucus in 1800 deprived the 
electoral colleges of the right to select the Presidential candidate; just as 
the State legislatures and the State conventions in 1824 seized the power 
from the caucus; so, after 1840, the people, through the national party 
convention, took the nomination into their own hands, and have ever 
since retained it. 

Once in their hands the conventions became the scenes of the ‘*‘ chi- 
cane, intrigue, and cabal” the fathers predicted would attend an election 
by Congress, and all the patronage at the disposal of the President—a 
patronage increasing rapidly as the country expanded, as the people mul- 
tiplied, and as new States were admitted to the Union—was used for 
party purposes. In the eyes of the people the President was the chief 
distributor of offices. That he should have any personal knowledge of 
the fitness of one hundred thousand office-holders was not to be expec- 
ted. His duty was to allot the federal patronage of each State to its 
Senators and Representatives, to become the official organ of their will, 
to make such removals and appointments as they saw fit to dictate; and, 
as he was always a strong party man, the duty was cheerfully performed. 

From this state of affairs has resulted another change in the Presiden- 
tial office as created by the fathers, another unwritten amendment to the 
Constitution. By that document, no Senator, no Representative, no 
Federal office-holder, can be a Presidential elector ; that is, a man respon- 
sible in part for the selection and election of a President. But the elec- 
tors do not sélect a President. He is picked out by the national conven- 
tion of the party, and as this action is equivalent to an election, the 
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convention is the real electoral college, and the constitutional electors are 
mere recording officers. If the plain intent and meaning of the Consti- 
tution were obeyed, no Senator, no Representative, no office-holder, 
could rightfully take part in the proceedings of a convention for the nom- 
ination of a President ; yet it is by these men that, in the case of the two 
great parties, at least, conventions are attended and managed. Not only 
then are such bodies utterly unknown to the Constitution, utterly foreign 
to the intention of the framers of it, but alarge part of the members of them 
are men expressly forbidden to take any part in the selection of a Presi- 
dent. It is indeed true that legally all these proceedings count for noth- 
ing. Legally the President is still chosen by the electors, who are free 
to accept or reject the candidate of the national convention. Thus the 
man who in 1820 was appointed a Monroe elector and then cast his bal- 
lot for John Quincy Adams, the electors who in 1824 were chosen by the 
New York legislature to support Clay and then voted for Jackson, were 
acting within legal bounds, and their acts were not and cannot be ques- 
tioned. Yet the electors are not free to act. They are pledged, they are 
morally bound to vote for the candidate of their party; and so certain 
are they to do it that no man who on election night scans the returns 
from the States goes home in the slightest doubt as to who will be the 
next President. Millions of citizens who read the newspapers on the 
morrow really believe that a President has been elected, though nothing 
has been done which could be taken notice of by the House and Senate 
when they meet in joint session to witness the counting of the electoral 
votes. Not till the electoral colleges have voted, and the House and Sen- 
ate acted, is a President elected; yet the proceedings of none of these 
bodies ever receive ten lines of notice in any newspaper in the country. 
Their usefulness is gone. There is now no reason for their existence, and 
that they will be suffered to exist much longer does not seem likely. 
The time has come when the election as well as the nomination of a 
President may safely be entrusted to the people. 


The writer might have added that when the nominating 
power is derived more clearly than at present from the popu- 
lar will, and the influence of the ‘“*‘ Machine ” and the “ Boss,” 
has given way, in turn, to other agencies, the departure from 
the plan of the fathers may be accepted with greater satisfac- 
tion. 


Another paper of peculiar interest at the present time is 
that of Theodore Roosevelt, on the Vice-Presidency, printed 
in the September Review of Reviews. As a preface to a 
sketch of the three candidates for the vice-presidency in the 


present campaign, Mr. Roosevelt reviews the history of the 


office, and points out the danger lying in our habit of electing 
to it men whose ability is second rate or whose views are not 
wholly consonant with those of the party they represent, but 
who, nevertheless, may at any time be called to the exalted 
office of President, and charged with the carrying out of the 
party programme. 

In this connection the paper continues : 


The Vice-President should so far as possible represent the same views 
and principles which have secured the nomination and election of the Pres- 
ident, and he should be a man standing well in the councils of the party, 
trusted by his fellow party leaders, and able in the event of any acci- 
dent to his chief to take up the work of the latter just where it was left. 
The Republican party has this year nominated such a man in the person 
of Mr. Hobart. But nominations of this kind have by no means been 
always the rule of recent years. No change of parties, for in- 
stance, could well produce a greater revolution in policy than would 
have been produced at almost any time during the last three yearsif Mr. 
Cleveland had died and Mr. Stevenson had succeeded him. 

One sure way to secure this desired result would undoubtedly be to 
increase the power of the Vice-President. He should always be a man 
who would be consulted by the President on every great party question. 
It would be very well if he were given a seat in the Cabinet. It might 
be well if in addition to his vote in the Senate in the event of a tie he 
should be given a vote, on ordinary occasions, and perchance on occa- 
sions, a voice in the debates. A man of the character of Mr. Hobart is 
sure to make his weight felt in an administration, but the power of thus 
exercising influence should be made official rather than personal. 


The September number of Harer’s opens with a paper on 
George Washington and his life during the critical years be- 
tween the close of the Revolution and the adoption of the 
Constitution. The paper is beautifully illustrated from draw- 
ings by Howard Pyle and others, and a picture of Washing- 
ton in his garden at Mount Vernon stands as the frontispiece 
to the number. 
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“ Populism in 1783-1787” is the title of an article by 
Worthington Chauncey Ford published in Harper's Weekly 
for September 5. Mr. Ford shows that “ there is little novelty 
in the principles underlying the Populist platform adopted at 
Chicago. Wherever a large number of persons have been 
unwise in their business ventures, unfortunate in theiru nder- 
takings, or bitten by the gambling or speculative fever, and 
have carried their operations so far as to exhaust their credit 
and incur debt, there Populism will be rampant. A century 
ago such a faction had acquired sufficient strength to bring 
the wheels of government to a stand, to defy authority in open 
rebellion, and to threaten the very existence of the American 
people as a potential power among nations.” 


The Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., treats of “The 
Young Man as a Citizen” in his article in the September Ladies’ 
Home Journal. \n defining the duties of citizenship he says: 


A citizen has no more right to be neglectful of the interests of the 
civic whole in which he is a member than a parent or child has to be 
neglectful of the interests of the domestic whole in which he is a mem- 
ber. ‘There is the same quality of un-Christian disregard involved in 
both cases, and whether a man lets his State or city shift for itself or 
whether he lets his family shift for itself, in the one instance, as well as 
in the other, he is false to his corporate duty and is a despicable shirk. 

The doctrine just enunciated needs to be preached and pushed. A 
great deal of our political misery is due to the fact that men, who are 
fairly faithful in most of the relations in which they are placed, do not 
hesitate, and are not ashamed, to be drones and renegades in their re- 
lations to the town or nation that they belong to. They would consider 
themselves reprobates were they to allow a neighbor to suffer abuse 
without an attempt at intervention, but would see their entire city with all 
its machinery of government go to the dogs and the harpies without one 
definite effort at rescue or one distinct thought that such inaction was 
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wickedand inhuman. Nothing will correct this evil but the creation of a 
sentiment so energetic and pervasive that decent people will not have the 
cowardly audacity to neglect the primary duties that pertain to them in 
their civic capacity. Citizens will attend the primaries, register and vote 
when the prevalent sentiment of attachment to our institutions is sopro- 
nounced and compelling, that failure to discharge the functions of a citi- 
zen will be branded as contemptible. . . . Patriotism has come rather 
generally to be interpreted as a willingness to fight and die for one’s 
country and its institutions. That answers very well fora definition of 
patriotism during times of war, but is generally deficient in that it allows 
no room for patriotism in times of peace. We should consider that a 
very cheap specimen of conjugal fidelity which put a man upon caring 
for his wife and devoting himself to her necessities only on occasions 
when she was threatened by ruffians. A husband’s Jove has its sphere 
of service at all times and in all situations. So has patriotism, Shooting 
our National enemies is only a small and accidental part of the matter. 
What our country needs most is men who will love her and—not die for 
her, but live for her while there is no shooting going on. 


General Horace Porter's personal recollections of General 
Grant, which Zhe Century will publish beginning in Novem- 
ber, are to be called “ Campaigning with Grant.” General 
Porter first met General Grant at Chattanooga; he soon be- 
came attached to his staff, and was with him constantly from 
that time until the close of Grant’s first term as Pres- 
ident, during which he acted as his private secretary. At his 
first meeting with General Grant, General Porter was deeply 
impressed with the genius and power of the great commander, 
He made a practice of jotting down impressions of the im- 
portant events then crystallizing into history, with full notes 
of his conversations with his chief. The result is a series of 
graphic pen-pictures, which will give the reader a close and 
intimate view of the general. 


In the September number of Lippincott’s “The Natural 
History of Fiatism ” is acutely studied by Fred. Perry Powers, 
in a way more complimentary to the advocates of free silver 
than to their opinions. They and their ancestors—all native 
Americans—he explains, have accomplished such marvels in 
upbuilding a new country that they imagine themselves capa- 
ble of most anything. Of their peculiarities Mr. Powers 
writes: 

The farmer has been greatly flattered, by the poets from Virgil down, 
and by the politicians in our own day to an extent that can hardly fail to 
have turned his head. Owing to their numbers, what the farmers think 
about a public question is of vital importance to the politician. But the 
farmer receives no knowledge by revelation, and rarely makes an effort 
to acquire information beyond his own pursuit by study. The farmer is 
seldom familiar with monetary and commercial facts beyond the discom- 
fort of paying his note at the bank, and the comparison of his own small 
profits with the wealth of financiers in the great cities, and with the con- 
siderable fortunes made by dealers in the very articles which he produces 
at great labor and small returns, inclines him to feel that he is the victim 
of commercial men or methods. His occupation does not train him to 
reason closely and to distinguish nicely between words, yet so many 
words used in connection with monetary matters have a double sig- 
nification, one general and one technical, that one is more apt to think 
wrong here than anywhere else, and this probably is the explanation of 
the great number of educated men who are entirely atsea when money is 
under discussion. 


City and Stute has appeared in a new dress of type and 
generally improved form, Within eigiiteen months, under the 
editorship of Mr Herbert Welsh, this journal has risen to the 
first rank among the periodicals of its class. It is recognized 
throughout the country as an authority on the municipal af- 
fairs of Philadelphia, and on the general subject of administra- 
tive reform as well; its editorial treatment of the great ques- 
tions of the day is able and invariably interesting, and mat- 
ters not political—literature. music, art and the sciences are 
reviewed most entertainingly from week to week. City and 
State is, in fine, a scholarly production, a journal for “‘ home” 
reading in the broadest sense, and a fit companion for the 
best of the reviews that reach the library table. 








Sick people well 


know the value of a tasty and 
appetizing food—that séays tasty. 
Here’s the value of 


VMOMATOSt 
—BISCH 


turing Co., New York. Somatose Biscuit are 
easily digested, increase the appetite, re- 
store strength, increase the weight. 

For sale by druggists at 60 cts. per box—or sent 
by manufacturers, 


, paid, on receipt of price. 
Pamphlets mailed free by 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agts. ri 
THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th St. 


FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANNETTE M. THURBER. 


(INCOKPORATED 1885) 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 


extending from SerTEMBER 1st to May 1st. The fac- 
ulty embraces the foremost artists and instructors of 
America, and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory 
abroad can lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps 
of teachers. 


a’ may have asked many 

times, ‘‘ How can I pre- 
pare for a Civil Service 
examination?’ Did you 
ever receive a satisfactory re- 
sponse? 

The large increase in the 
number of applicants for Gov- 
ernment positions has made 
it necessary to adopt a stand- 
ard that will secure employees 
sufficiently well-informed. 

Although this standard is 
not high for the candidate ot 
ordinary intelligence, still 
the applicant must be 
posted as to what the stand- 
ard is, and on what subjects 
and in what way to pursue his 
studies. 

This book presents exactly 
the information desired, so 
that the young man or young 
woman seeking a position in 
the Civil Service may work 
intelligently toward a definite 
end without having to spend 
months in hard study, and 
without having to purchase a 
whole library of text-books, 
Ordinarily the candidate 
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FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will 
take pleasure in reading our Romans Choisis 
Series, 60 cts. per vol. in paper and 85 cts. in 
cloth ; and Contes Choisis Series, 25 cts. per 
vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well-known 
author. List sent on application. Also complete 
catalogue of all French and other Foreign books 
when desiied. 





WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (48th Street), 
NEW YORE. 


BuY NWO InNCUBATORN 
erent a eenmen  e a 


and pay for it before giving 
it a trial. 
The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
before buying it has no 
faith in their machine. 
. We will sell you ours 


ON TRIAL. 


| 
NOT A CENT until tried, and a child can run it with 6 
minutes attention a day. We won 

FIRST PRIZE WORLD’S FAIR, 
and will win you for a steady customer if you will || 
only buy ours on trial. Our large catalogue will 
cost you 6 cents and give you $100 worth of practical 
information on poultry and incubators and the money 
there is in the business. Plans for Brooders, 
Houses, etc., .25. N.B. Send us the names of three 
persons interested'in poultry and 25 cts. and we will 
send you “ The Bicycle: its Care and Repair,” a 
book of 180 subjects and 80 illustrations, worth $5 
to any bicycle rider. 
VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 


Box 787, Delaware City, Del. 





Scientifio American 


CAVEATS, 

TRADE MARKS, 
DESIGN PATENTS, 
COPYRIGHTS, etc. 
For information and free Handbook write to 
» MUNN & CO., 361 BroaDway, NEw York. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific America 


est circulation of any scientific Tr in the 

, World. Splendidly illustrated, Ne intelligent 

man should be without it, Weekly, $3.60a 

a $1.50 six months. Address, MUNN & CO., 
BLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York City, 





We Clip Them for You. 


NEWSPAPERS of all kinds from everywhere. Big- 

est dailies to smallest weeklies from every state. 
Also Magazines, literary, music, art and scientific Pub- 
lications, trade and class papers. All the best English 
Magazines included. Our readers are intelligent and 
keen-eyed. Give us your order for articies or com- 
ments on any subject and we will guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Rates depend on special service desired, but al- 
ways surprisingly low. 


The Chicago Press Clipping Bureau, 
THEO. WIESE, Megr., 
36 La Salle St., Chicago. 





wastes many valuable hours, 
perhaps weeks, in ‘‘ brushing 
up’’ on subjects not required, 

One little volume contains 
all the necessary direc- 
tions for applicants, includ- 
ing blank forms of applica- 
tion, and the rules and the re- 
quirements for candidates for 
positions as copyists, clerks, 
etc. 

The publishers, Arthur 
Hinds & Co., charge only fif- 
ty cents for the book ; and, 
by an arrangement with the 
management of this journal, 
offer it as a premium to every 
new cash subscriber for one 
year who states in his letter 
either that he is preparing to 
enter the Civil Service, or that 
he is already in and is study- 
ing for promotion. Send order 
and money—either 50 cents 
for the book alone or $1.00 
for a year’s subscription and 
the book thrown in—to 

GOOD GOVERNMENT, 

54 William Street, 


New York City. 





